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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


‘* He Shall Gather the Lambs in His Arms’’ 


A member of the Animal Rescue League was 
passing along a street recently at South End, near 
Dover Street, when he heard an unusual sound 
in a city street and following it up he saw a 
group of children, dragging by a rope, a young 
lamb. The tender little lamb was suffering; it 
was crying pitifully for its home and its mother; 
but the children, unmoved by its aed dragged 
it over the hot pavestones. 

The member of the League stopped the 
children and inquired how they happened to be 
dragging about over the city streets a young 
lamb. ‘We won it at our Church Bazaar,” was 
the reply, ‘‘and we are taking it home.” Home 
to a tenement house in the city! Home to what 
sort of afate! Sold at a church fair without any 


regard to what it might suffer—in a church that 
is supposed to believe in the “‘Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the World’’—and should 
feel a special tenderness for a young lamb! 

As the years go on, and as my experience in 
this work for our fourfooted friends grows in 
extent and knowledge, a great feeling of dis- 
couragement comes over me at times when I 
see how many men and women there are who call 
themselves civilized—and even think they are 
Christians—who feel no responsibility, no special 
interest in these, our fourfooted friends, used by 
mankind but constantly abused, even here—in 
what we call Christian countries. 


I think (I am not sure) it was Lamartine who 
said—‘‘ Man deserves hell for his treatment of 
horses,” but I go farther and say, ‘‘ Man richly 
deserves punishment here and hereafter for his 
indifference to all the lower animals—the sheep, 
the lamb, the cow, the calf, the dog and the cat, 
the wild animals of the woods, the birds—every- 
thing that has life; for everything that has life can 
suffer in a greater or a lesser degree, and man who 
thinks himself the master of all, is bound, 
common duty, to prevent so far as he possibly 
can any suffering that is inflicted on these 
creatures, given us for use, but not for abuse.— 
Anna Harris Smith. 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual Fair 
CopLey PLazA Batu-Room 
November 29 and 80, 1926 


The time has come for our annual appeal to 
members and friends of the League to get ready 
for the Fair which we have held every year since 
1903, and upon which we depend to replenish, to 
a small degree, our depleted treasury. Very few 
people, even those who are helping us, can realize 
or imagine what a strain upon us the summer’s 
work is; for example, beginning with the first of 
March up to the first of September we received 
and took care of 47,248 animals. Of these 
40,198 were cats and kittens (the majority of the 
cats being females) and 6,578 were dogs. These 
were not merely picked up from the city streets, 
but they were found in adjacent towns. 

Three hundred and thirteen horses, old, or 
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- otherwise unfit for work, we were obliged to pur- 
chase in order to release them from further work 
and suffering. Our stalls at Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses were filled most of the summer. 
Some cab drivers, who have always been in the 
habit of giving their horses vacations at Pine 
Ridge, still use horses and cabs in preference to 
autos or taxis. 
time one of the oldest cab horses in the city, and 
he in turn is owned by the oldest cab driver. 
His name is James Rogan and his stand has been 
for thirty-seven years at the corner of Common- 
wealth Avenue and Exeter Street. No doubt 
there are many persons in the Back Bay who 
have become acquainted with ‘“‘Rogan’s Mare.”’ 

We get calls from distant places that we are 
not supposed to visit, but in some cases the need 
has been so urgent and the suffering so great that 
we have strained a point and gone to the rescue 
of the animals. In Gloucester, for example, we 
received word that there were around the fish 
wharves many half-starved, wretched cats with 
young kittens, and the writer begged us to send an 
agent down to try to lessen their numbers. The 
writer further urged that winter was coming on, 
that these unfortunate kittens were growing up, 
and many of them would undoubtedly suffer 
greatly, if they were not starved to death, when 
the cold weather arrived. We sent a man who 
got in one day sixteen cats and kittens. 

There are some persons who think it is wrong to 
put to death such animals; that is one reason why 
there are so many of them alive. These unrea- 
sonable sentimentalists who cannot bear to think 
of cats or dogs being put to death are the cause 
of much misery; they do not stop to think of 
the suffering of these uncared-for animals, in 
fact, they do not know or realize anything 
about it,—all they think about is dread of their 
being put to death. That is what occurred in 
Constantinople when the streets were filled with 
sick and dying dogs, and the inhabitants were 
stepping over them on the streets where the 
poor creatures lay dying. 

We often are summoned to tenement houses 
where the inmates have died leaving uncared for 
cats or dogs. We have taken many such from 
their dead friends. A district nurse telephoned 
one day recently, that going into some tenement 


We have with us at the present - 


house she was notified that in a cellar a dog lay 
dying. Wesent an agent at once to get the dog; 
but he was too far gone to stand or take any nour- 
ishment. He had evidently been left sick and 
dying by some family who moved away, or else 
he had crawled there, a deserted dog, to find a 
quiet spot to die. 

How few people realize the su“ering of these 
our fourfooted friends! How few people try to 
realize it! It isan amazement to me, and I am 
more and more amazed, as time goes on, to 
notice that so few Women’s Clubs will take up 
this matter and beseech the women of the club 
not to desert their cats or allow their cats to 
have litters of kittens and give them away indis- 
criminately. They should see the suffering of 
these neglected animals,—the chained-up, half- 
starved dogs, the puppies and kittens abused and 
tormented by children, not infrequently killed 
by children to whom they have been given for 
playthings. Responsible women, mothers of 
children, procure these little puppies and kittens 
for their children to play with and pay no regard 
as to how they are made to suffer. 


* * * 


Now we are going to have our Annual Fair 
once more, and we want to make more money 
than ever before. We need it! In our educa- 
tional department alone we are greatly in need of 
funds. When humane workers are sending to us 
from such distant places as North and South 
Africa, Japan, and the Philipines, begging for our 
stories to translate or give to the English speaking 
children, it is very hard to refuse, and, yet, we 
cannot give out one-half we would like if we only 
had more money to replace them, neither can we 
have the amount printed we would like to publish 
for the good of the cause. 

We have nine receiving stations and branches. 
Two or three of these are in districts or towns 
where the residents are wealthy enough tosupport 
them, but it is very little support we get from 
them. Our branches and receiving stations are 
largely supported from our headquarters. These 
towns abound in churches but have no money for 
suffering animals. 

Every one of these places where we have 
branches or recelving stations could help us at 
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the time of the Fair if they chose to do so. 
They could get up a committee of ‘ladies who 
would resolve to send into the Fair a box of 
things that were salable. Anybody keeping 
house could send jelly, or preserves or pickles. 
We would be glad at Fair time of loaves of 
cake, and especially homemade candy. There 
is nothing that people buy so quickly as home- 
made candy. 

Some one suggested to me that every member 
or friend of the League should be asked to give at 
least one handkerchief. We had a handkerchief 
table at the Fair last year and it did very well 
considering the number of handkerchiefs we had; 
we could have sold many more if we had had 
them. 

Why cannot every one who has owned an ani- 
mal, or even felt the least interest in a horse, 
dog, cat or bird resolve to give to our Fair at 
least one handkerchief, some jelly, preserves, 
pickles, homemade candy, hand towels, ete.? 
The new books you have read during the summer 
would be acceptable; also Christmas cards, pin 
cushions, hand towels, fancy work of different 
kinds. Laundry bags, shoe bags, dress covers, 
sofa pillows,—all are salable. ‘Two of our dear 
friends, Miss Helen Willard and Mrs. Frank 
Sheldon (who have passed on), used to make 
very nice beds for dogs and cats such as one 
puts on couches or chairs for their pets, and 
we would be glad of some of them again. 
We are not above accepting good second-hand 
articles, and if you will look through your house 
now, doubtless you will find some things that you 
could dispose of and that we could find a ready 
sale for. We have a bric-a-brac or gift shop 
table where we will gladly place anything you are 
tired of, and that you would like to contribute to 
the Fair. We have store rooms at Carver Street, 
where we can keep anything that you may wish 
to dispose of now. We would be delighted to see 
these store rooms filling up with contributions 
for the Fair. It would gladden our hearts and 
give us courage for the work. 


* * * 
We have a number of articles cut out ready to 


be made,—dusters, duster bags, aprons, holders 
r d holder bags, and if you wish to help us and 


will send in your request for work to Miss Phillips, © 
she will be glad to send you some. Or, if you can | 
come to the League for the work, Miss Phillips. . 
can show you just how to make the things, as we 
have samples on hand that can be copied. 

I have made these suggestions for the sake of 
those who would like to give us a little help, but 


-who do not know exactly what to send, and I 


earnestly hope that every one who reads this 
appeal will pass it on to their friends. We shall 
have extra numbers of this paper printed, and if 
you will send in a request for some, we will for- 
ward them to you to give to people you think 
will be glad to lend a hand. 

Our work is far more widely extended than 
people generally realize, not only through our 
leaflets which are called for from all over this 
country and from across the water, but we are 
constantly helping not only animals, but people 
who are suffering with and for the animals. 

Our agent on the Cape sends many interesting 
letters of what he is doing. He could accomplish 
far more if we had the means to give him to do it 
with. I could relate many stories that would 
interest and surprise you, if I had the time and 
space. Ihave many letters that are too personal 
to publish, telling of suffering because of the cru- 
elty to and neglect of animals near the writers’ 
homes—suffering they cannot help, and they 
write hoping the Animal Rescue League can 
quietly do something to remedy. 

This is not too early to make the appeal. 
The frost is already here, the days are growing 
shorter and colder, and the first thing we know 
the time of the Fair, November 29 and 30, will 
be here. 

If you could only see the pitiful, appealing 
faces of the dogs and cats that are brought in to 
us, I am sure you would be glad to help us! 
—Anna Harris Smith (Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
President). 


Mrs. A. S. Rich has brought in dozens of jars - 
of her own preserves. Mrs. C. W. Lewis brought 
a valuable contribution of hand-hemmed fine 
linen dish towels and other salable articles. Mrs. 
Lewis came by car, but was left at the League, and 
walked away as briskly as a young woman, though 
she assured us that she is in her 89th year! 
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A LIFE-SAVING DOG 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


A Dog at the Telephone 


One morning, not long ago, my sister went 
to see a friend who lived a mile or so from the 
rectory, taking with her our little brown cocker- 
spaniel. When she left, she quite forgot the 
dog; and, as soon as our friends discovered him, 
they did all they could to make him leave, but 
with no avail. Some hours passed, and he was 
still there. So they telephoned to let us know 
his whereabouts. ‘Bring him to the telephone,”’ 
said my sister. One of the boys held him, while 
another put the trumpet to the dog’s ear. Then 
my sister whistled, and called, ‘Come home at 
once, Paddy.’ Immediately he wriggled out 
of the boy’s arms, rushed at the door, barking to 
get out, and shortly afterward arrived, panting, 
at the rectory.—London Spectator. 


My Dog 


I know he has more heart than brains, 
That he’s not very wise; 

But he would give his life for me— 
I see it in his eyes. 


I know no human friend would do 
As much as that for me. 

You say he is a bother, care, 
Needless expense—that he 


Leaves hairs around and muddy tracks 
Upon the polished floor, 

And that his eager paws have left 
Long scratches on the door. 


Well, what of that? I care far more 
For this true friend of mine 

Than for the varnish on the door 
Or for the floor’s bright shine. 


My dear protector, gentle, kind, 
With him I know not fear, 
And when he gazes in my eyes, 

With his brown eyes so clear, 


Head on my knees, and gaily wags 
His spiral of a tail, 
I know full well I have one friend 


Whose love will never fail. 
—Louella C. Poole. 


Captives for the Zoo 


A vulture that escaped from the British 
steamer Neleus, tried to overtake the ship and fell 
into the sea and was drowned. 

A goat, fell victim to the cheetahs, a species of 
cat that leaps prodigiously, and was throttled on 
the forward deck. A zebra, valuable and won- 
derfully marked, succumbed to pneumonia when 
the ship was not far from the harbor entrance. 
The collection belongs to Ellis 8. Joseph of Syd- 
ney, Australia, who was bringing it to this coun- 
try for distribution among zoos. He was accom- 
panied by W. H. Rogers, an assistant, and two 
Abyssinian helpers. The animals, birds and rep- 
tiles were placed on board the Neleus at Port 
Said, where she called on the way from Batavia, 
Port Swettenham, etc. 

The collection has been ravaged by death dur- 
ing the two weeks at sea, monkeys and birds 
having been unable to withstand pneumonia and 
other disease. The list, on arrival was as 
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follows: Six cheetahs, said to be the first im- 
ported since the war and with but two in the 
United States; six hyenas, six lions, one serval 
cat, eight sennets, two lynx, 40 Egypt cats, 36 
Hamadrian baboons, 15 gelago baboons, 10 
green monkeys, 11 ostriches, three cat-faced mon- 
keys, seven ground squirrels, eight gerbils, other- 
wise desert rats; 53 giant leopard tortoise, several 
hundred vultures, pheasants, snakes, flamingoes 
and other birds.—Boston Herald. 

Oh, if the people who visit and enjoy exhibi- 
tions of live animals caged or confined in limited 
spaces could only feel the suffering these animals 
endure! 

There is nothing educational in imprisoned 
animals. They are not themselves when in cap- 
tivity. Far better look at them when dead and 
stuffed in National History Museums than to 
stand and stare at unhappy prisoners.—A. H.S. 


An English Skylark at the Boston Zoo 
t& 

An iron cage, about four feet by six, closed at 
the back and sides; a layer of gravel on the 
bottom—overhead a gleaming window, through 
which the July sun pours tropic heat—and on the 
gravel, hopping about, picking at bits of dry seed 
scattered there, a little brown, buff-throated, 
silent bird. 

II. 

Outside, the sweating, close-pressed, vacuous 
crowd of Sunday citizens shuffles along, peers 
from pop-eyes, voices delight: 

“Oh, see the bird! A skylark! Tchuk! 
Tchuk! Where’s your umbrella, Agnes? Stir 
it up. Perhaps ’twill sing!”’ 


III. 

Yes, this is the skylark, the bird that Shelley 
hymned—the ‘‘blithe spirit”’ that from the sweet 
tearful, sun-kissed fields of England wings to the 
azure, and ‘‘from heaven or near it”’ pours ‘‘ pro- 
fuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest. 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy musie doth 
surpass. 


Ve 


The little brown bird pecks away at the gravel, 
the sun pours fiercely through the glazed window 
and the Sunday crowd sweats and chatters and 
shuffles by. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or pain? 
What love of thine own kind? What ignorance 
of pain? | 


Ve 


Little brown bird, hopping about on the gravel, 
what do you think of humanity and civilization? 
Do you realize that we shut skylarks in cages to 
teach us what freedom means when it is taken 
away’?—Huntington Smith, Boston Transcript, 
Boston, July 11, 1919. 


An excerpt from an article by Gov. Fuller of 
Boston: “Kindness to those of a lower order is 
one of the finest traits of mankind. It is ad- 
mittedly the hallmark of a gentleman or of a 
lady. We can all agree upon that, in the ab- 
stract, and yet how many there are among us 
ready to leave a cat to starve when we go away 
for a vacation, or to kick a dog that has no other 
aim than friendliness, or to shy a stone at bird 
or squirrel, or to lash a horse that is faltering 
under a heavy load.” 
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Jeannie and Taffy 


Lucy and Frances are two little girls who 
wanted a dog. The father of a girl at school 
raises Airedales. Lucy and Frances bought one 
of the Airedales and named her Jeannie. She 
was sent down to the children by mail in a big 
erate. She was glad to see them after the long 
time she had been in the crate. Jeannie did not 
know them but she jumped all over them just the 
same. All the neighbors came to see the new 
puppy. After a while Jeannie found that her 
greatest fun was to chase the cat Pearly. 
Pearly would squeeze through a hole and get 
under the house but the hole was too small for 
Jeannie so that ended the chase. 

Before Jeannie came, Lucy and Frances had 
been given a kitty named Pearly and another 
named Paddy. The next summer Paddy was 
sick and had to be put to sleep. Pearly was 
lonely without Paddy but Frances was given 
another cat which she named Muffin. Pearly 
was Lucy’s cat and Muffin was Frances’s cat. 
That winter Muffin had five kittens. There was 
a round hole going into the barn which was 
called a ‘‘cat hole.’ One night some one took 
away the piece of wood that covered the hole 
and a cat came in and killed all but one of the 
kittens. For a few days Muffin hunted every- 
where for her kittens. Lucy and Frances took 
the little kitten into the kitchen and watched 
it grow up. ‘They thought they would call the 
kitten Crumby. 

The next spring the children went down to 
their summer home, and the three kittens went 


down in a box together. A girl at the country 
place wanted to know if she could have Crumby 
because she had a kitten that was very lonely 
without another kitten to play with. So Lucy 
and Frances gave Crumby to Janet. The next 
winter Muffin was run over and Pearly spent 
the rest of the winter all alone. The next sum- 
mer the children heard Janet had gone to Colo- 
rado and left Crumby with some neighbors. In 
May Crumby had had four taffy colored kittens 
so Lucy and Frances decided to get one and 
name it Taffy. 

One day the children with their mother and a 
friend went up to where they thought the kittens 
lived. They took their supper along with them 
as it was a long walk. Crumby and two of the 
kittens were at the Black’s house, Janet’s 
neighbors, and two were at another neighbors’ 
house. The children got one of the kittens from 
the Andrews’ house and placed it in a knapsack 
to carry it home in so it could not run away. 
They let Taffy walk into her new home on their 
arrival. Taffy.and Jeannie got to know each 
other very well; Taffy always lay in between 
Jeannie’s paws and they loved each other very 
much. The picture shows the way Jeannie and 
Taffy enjoy sitting in the sunshine.—Frances 
Maxwell (12 years old). 


Puppy Protects Kitty from Cars 


He’s not a member of the canine aristocracy, 
just a plain mongrel of the type which salvages 
bones from the neighbor’s garbage pail, but this 
sagacious little animal who makes his home with 
his mistress near Melrose cemetery, further 
cemented the ties of friendship with his pals, the 
operators of the Stoughton-North Easton street 
cars one day this week. 

For some time the dog, hearing a car approach, 
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would make his way to the entrance to receive his 
customary greeting from the operator. Last 
Wednesday afternoon, as the car pulled onto the 
turnout, the dog failed to appear but the operator 
noticed him lying between the rails just ahead of 
the turnout. 

The car was started but when it reached the 
spot. the dog refused to move from his position 
and the operator, sensing something wrong, got 
out and discovered his little canine friend guard- 
ing a tiny stray kitten. The operator carefully 
picked the kitten up and placed it on the lawn of 
the Tobey farm across the street and the dog, 
after wagging his tail in appreciation of the man’s 
assistance, curled up beside the kitten and re- 
sumed his vigil.—Brockton Daily Enterprise, 
Sept. 11, 1926. 


My Canary 


I pay an annual remembrance of one dollar for 
a little canary named Hanchen and now I want to 
send you another annual remembrance for an- 
other little canary named Paul. His story may 
be of interest; his life was a long one for such a 
variety of bird. I know that he was twelve years 
old at least because he lived with me for that 
length of time, and how many years he had lived 
before he flew into my home one day I do not 
know. 

As I sat near my window one day I saw this 
prettily marked little bird fly against, and cling to 
my netting, and went to look at him, which so 
frightened him that he flew around the corner of 
the house to the top of a piazza. I took out the 
netting with a faint hope that he might fly into 
the room, because I am sure that the other little 
Hanchen in his cage on a table had attracted him. 
In a few minutes in he flew. None of our neigh- 
bors claimed him, so I bought him a cage and we 
tamed him so that he could open the door and let 
himself out to fly about. He came to us when we 
called him, lighting on our fingers and was re- 
warded by hemp seeds taken from our lips. 

He learned to perfectly imitate the chimes 
from our clock and many times a day he sang the 
Westminster chimes finishing with his own natu- 
ral song. 

Each morning when we opened the door of his 
cage he flew out, and always went to a spot where 


he expected to find an early morning breakfast of © 
hemp seeds. If he did not find them he stood 
waiting for them to be placed there. He then 
flew to his bathtub, and to dry and preen himself 
he flew to an unusually sunny window. After 
his cage was made clean and fresh he flew in and 
so his day and singing began. He was never ill, 
but as he grew older he gradually lost his strength 
and was unable for some days to hop to his lowest 
perch from the floor of his cage or to reach his 
seed cup. He sat on the floor, his seeds scattered 
about him, just resting on his breast. 

For the last four or five days he kept his head 
under his wing for the most of the time unless 
spoken to. During the last day he did not notice 
our voices, but if touched he took his head out for 
a second or two. We thought he was panting 
hard at bedtime so he was taken from his cage and 
lay in my daughter’s hand. Finally after a little 
gasp his head dropped to the palm of her hand. 
So ended the life of our little companion, and we 
laid him in his little box beside the little Hanchen 
who had died some years before. Now two little 
signs mark their resting place in a quiet corner of 
our flower garden, and another little canary, 
Twinkle, sings to us, but we miss the winning 
ways of our Paul. As he was more wonderful 
than Hanchen, I think double the amount of 
remembrance is called for.—J. R. C. 


As One of the Family 


Lying in the dirty black mud in the middle of 
the street was a dignified dog of the Newfound- 
land species. 

Standing over him in sorrow was an plecanees 
dressed young man. 

“Come on, old man, get up. Get up, that’s a 
good fellow,” pleaded the young man, while the 
dog feebly moved his tail and rolled his eyes 
toward his master, but did not move. 

Then the youth acted. 

Dropping a book which he carried into the 
mud, he stooped and lifted the mud covered dog 
in his arms and carried it to the sidewalk, de- 
positing it by the side of a building. 

His clothes were besmirched, the bosom of his 
shirt and his cuffs were soiled, but he paid no 
attention to his appearance. He thanked an 
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urchin who handed him the soiled book and then 
hailed a cab. 

‘You see he’s an old dog,” he said apologeti- 
cally. 

“He’s one of the family, you know. I just 
brought him in from the country, and the rattling 
and jolting of the cars must have acted unfavor- 
ably upon his heart, because he gave out and fell 
right where you saw him. Poor old fellow! 

“Well, good day, sir,”’ and he again raised the 
animal carefully and deposited it in the cab 
which drew up. 

“Say, some of dem dudes would’ve given de 
dog de cold shake,” commented a gamin as the 
cab rolled off. 

ORANGE, N. J., Sept. 11, 1926. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: I am so grateful to our 
friend, Mrs. W., for ‘‘introducing’”’ me to you 
for I am eager to enlist the sympathies of the 
humane people of New England in behalf of the 
poor bears that are being used for commercial 
exploitation along some of the highways. Re- 
cently I motored through the White Mountains 
and in many places, notably near the settlement 
of Twin Mountain, between Fabyans and Craw- 
ford Notch, we saw ragged, mangy, sick looking 
bears, used to advertise wayside food stands. 
In some places, they were without any protec- 
tion from the elements, dogs or the stupid an- 
noyances of supposedly intelligent beings. 
Chained to posts in the blazing sun, with no 
shade or water within reach, they were, on hot 
days, most pitiable objects. Stormy days they 
were equally dejected. I realize that it is too 
late to help the poor creatures this year, but I do 
most earnestly hope that such exposure of dumb 
creatures may be prevented another year. Hop- 
ing that some action may be taken, I am, Sin- 
cerely yours,—M. A. K. 


A dispatch from Mexico City indicates that 
school children by the thousand are signing a 
petition to the government asking for the aboli- 
tion of the bull fight on humane grounds. It is 
entertaining for observers of the ironies of this life 
to note that this occurs just as efforts are being 
made to introduce denatured bull fighting into this 
country.—Hariford Daily Times, Aug. 31, 1926. 


AN AGENT OF THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE FEEDING 

THE WILD DUCKS IN WINTER THAT ARE RESTING IN A 

RIVER ON THE FENWAY WHERE THEY ARE SAFE FROM 
SPORTSMEN 


From the Boston Herald of September 14 we 
get the information that duck shooting was begin- 
ning on that date and would keep on until De- 
cember 31. Bags, they say, are limited, but 
according to the number which we read Is allowed 
to a single sportsman for one day’s bag it would be 
a wonder if there are any ducks left at the end of 
the season. Fortunately for the reputation of 
the cat the killing of the ducks cannot very well 
be laid to them, otherwise, we should hear the 
cruel cats are exterminating all the ducks. It is 
forbidden, they say, to kill wood ducks or eider 
ducks, but there never were enough game wardens 
to watch a gang of ‘shooters’? when they were 
out for sport. 

In the twenty-six years I have spent in Dedham 
I have seen a very decided decrease in the number 
of birds that I used to feed on my bird table and 
window ledges every winter. It is quite natural 
to suppose that it is men and boys and not cats 
that are responsible for this decrease. At my 
special request the police on one Saturday watch- 
ed Jenny’s Lane, which is an old Indian trail 


running back of the Animal Rescue League’s 


annex in Dedham. On that one morning or 
afternoon they turned back twenty-six West 
Roxbury boys who were on their way with guns 
to the woods to shoot whatever they could find. 
Let us try to be fair!—A. H.S. 


The Arlington ladies who gave such satisfaction 
in the luncheon last year have made us happy 
by assuming charge of it this year. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


‘*The Little Cat Angel”’ 


The ghost of a little white kitten 

Crying mournfully, early and late, 
Distracted St. Peter, the watchman, 

As he guarded the heavenly gate. 

“Say, what do you mean,” said his saintship, 
‘Coming here and behaving like that?” 
“T want to see Nellie, my missus,” 
Sobbed the wee little ghost of a cat. 

“T know she’s not happy without me, 
Won’t you open and let me go in?”’ 
“Begone,” gasped the horrified watchman, 
‘“Why the very idea is a sin; 

I open the gate to good angels, 

Not to stray little creatures like you.” 
“All right,’’ mewed the little white kitten, 
“Though a cat, I’m a good angel, too.” 
Amazed at so bold an assertion. 

But aware he must make no mistake, 

In silence, St. Peter long pondered, 

For his name and repute were at stake, 
Then placing the cat in his bosom 


With a “ Whist now, and say all your prayers,”’ 


He opened the heavenly portals 

And ascended the bright golden stairs. 
A little girl angel came flying, 

“That’s my kitty, St. Peter,”’ she cried. 
And seeing the joy of their meeting, 
Peter let the cat angel abide. 


This tale is the tale of a kitten 

Dwelling now with the blessed above, 

It vanquished grim Death and High Heaven 
For the name of the kitten was Love. 


—Leontine Stanfield. 


During the month of September the League re- 
ceived 5,884 cats, 1,081 dogs, 56 horses, and 25 
smaller animals. We placed 83 dogs and 68 
cats in good homes. 


A taxi driver brought in a dying cat which he 
had picked up off the street at the request of a 
kind hearted woman who saw it. She paid the 
man for bringing the cat to the League and gave 
him some money to leave as a donation. 


A man recently gave up a large, handsome 
Police dog, as he lived on a farm and could not 
keep him. While the dog loved people and was 
as gentle as a kitten with them, he could not 
tolerate pigs or cows and would chase and kill 
them. 


<a — 


We received letters from a humane resident of 
Gloucester describing very unhappy conditions 
on the fish wharves where deserted cats try to 
find refuge and food. They are hiding in every 
conceivable place, bearing kittens that are grow- 
ing up wild and half-starved, and conditions 
certainly are most lamentable. It is a long dis- 
tance for us to send our agent, but we have sent 
him twice. The first time he got eleven cats 
and kittens, and the second time he only suc- 
ceeded in getting two. 


— 


One noon when one of our employees was 
walking along Tremont Street, near Chandler’s 
Store, she noticed that most of the pedestrians 
were watching something on the sidewalk. 
Being curious, she followed their gaze and dis- 
covered a frightened and bewildered squirrel. 
He had probably heard in some way how so 
many of his fellow creatures sacrifice their lives 
every year to satisfy woman’s vanity and he had 
gone across from the Common to look in the 
store windows at the results of their sacrifice— 
the fur coats. As the young lady watched, he 
started to cross the street to the Common. The 
trafic was very heavy and every one stood 
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breathless as he dodged between the cars. It 
seemed almost certain that a taxi would hit him, 
but the driver saw him just in time to apply his 
brakes and come to a stop only a few inches 
away. The squirrel then scampered to the 
Common, physically none the worse for his 
experience, and the breathless watchers drew a 
sigh of relief and went on their way. 


One Sunday, when on his way to work, a man 
saw an Injured cat on the sidewalk. Being late 
and thinking that some one in the neighborhood 
would look after the cat, he hurried on, but when 
he returned at night the cat was still there, 
suffering. He then picked it up and brought it 
to the League to be put humanely to death. 
Probably hundreds of persons passed by that cat 
during the day and not one was considerate 
enough to either bring it here or put it out of its 
misery. The heartlessness of so-called civilized 
people is appalling! 


One afternoon in July one agent handled 28 
calls, collecting 14 cats, 77 kittens, and 5 dogs. 


Miss Sheldon, our woman agent, recently came 
back from one of her trips with two cats and 
fourteen kittens. A mother cat and two kittens 
she rescued from an empty house, the mother 
being half starved and the kittens almost skele- 
tons, but alive. Ten kittens were taken from 
a woman who has three cats, but refuses to give 
up the female. All ten were one litter and their 
tiny faces were covered with mange. The other 
kitten was picked up on the street, a poor, 
forlorn stray. 


The Boston Post, a short time ago, gave an 
account of the heroic actions of a dog and cat 
during a fire. A mother cat carried one of her 
day-old kittens through the burning building 
to safety and then meowed piteously when the 
firemen refused to let her return for the other 
two members of her family. A pet Airedale 
was finally locked up in a nearby barn after he 
had dashed into the house three times in search 
of the two children of the family, his playmates. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


A TURTLE BROUGHT INTO THE LEAGUE AND LIVING 
IN OUR BIRD POOL 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Gai Dido cage tre eee, Ueber Be meee 99 


207 


Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue. . 193 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 

BIT PODS ULC RL File atten a oe eae, 256 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street...... 222; 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

Sir be teeter te sities ie we eres ingen 929 
Pineshidger ec haere. 4 meee 69 
Medhel meta tf on peta it ee 53 
Chelsea, 86-4th Street... .......5-4 740 

2,768 
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QUESTION BOX 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Report of Clinic for Month of August 


Cases treated inclinic. oe ee ae 
Owners advised by telephone.......... 


INTERESTING CASES 
The District Nurses’ Association reported this 
dog abandoned at 16 Henchmen Street, North 
End. Our agent found him in a cellar in the 


above condition. Boys in the neighborhood told 
our agent that he had been there nearly a month 
and no one owned him. We offered him food 
but he was so weak from sickness and starvation 
he turned his head away. Needless to say we 
immediately put this poor creature to death and 
so ended his suffering. 7 

People persist in trying to keep young alliga- 
tors, paying no attention to the fact that soon 
they will have grown too large for ‘‘pets.”” We 
had three brought in a few days ago to be de- 
stroyed. We also had a sick alligator which 
died Ja few minutes after arriving at the League. 
Autopsy revealed that’ this alligator had swal- 
lowed quite a large beetle which had fastened 
its hooks into the stomach wall. 


A small dog was bitten in the ear which 
became very sore. This little fellow would lap 
his hind paw and then very carefully rub the 
sore ear to clean it. Quite good ‘‘dog sense.” 


Another case of starvation. This kitten was 
rescued by our agent, starved to a mere skeleton. 
After being given a decent meal it was put to 
death, as it was diseased through neglect. 


Some time ago we performed spaying oper- 
ations on three young female cats (sisters), and 
last month we spayed the mother cat. All four 
are home and are the pride and joy of Mrs. 
W. W. Stover of Everett. 


We operated upon the inverted eyelid of adog, 
placing the eyelid in the natural position and 
relieving the constant irritation that had been 
present. 


Two interesting Caesarian operations on 
mother dogs. One mother had delivered two 
live puppies the day before we removed one dead 
puppy and six live ones. The other mother 
was nine years old, affected with dropsy unable 
to labor. We removed one dead puppy and four 
live ones. 


NEGLECT 
A dog had been injured severely on one foot, 
the owner simply did nothing; the tendons con- 
tracted so much that the dog stepped on the top 
of the foot. We operated and straightened 
the limb. Today the dog walks on all four feet 
and is certainly happy. 


A lady brought a dying cat to the Clinic and 
while no one was looking put the bag on a chair 
and quietly slipped out. We found the cat a few 
moments later and put it to death so its welfare 
is no longer in the hands of one who shirks 
from her duty and abandons sick or dying 
animals. : 
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LETTERS 


Suggestions in a letter from a devoted member 

of the League 

I have a small, sunshiny room here in the Pat- 
terson, where I have been the last three summers. 
What a cold summer we have had. I could not 
keep comfortable, if it were not for a small kero- 
sene oil heater, which I bought last summer. 

Once or twice every week, while here, since I 
returned from Florida, I have gone to Boston for 
the purpose of feeding the doves and squirrels 
which are in the old cemetary close by Park 
Street Church. I take from one to two pounds of 
nuts, and a large ten-cent loaf of bread. I was 
there yesterday. How they have multiplied! 
There are many young ones. A man whom I 
saw there said that there must be over fifty. I 
go to the cemetery with the food instead of to the 
Common, as only tourists visit the cemetery and 
not many have any nuts with them. A girl in 
Ginter’s Grocery Store told me that tourists come 
into their store wanting to purchase peanuts for 
the squirrels, but as they keep only salted ones, 
she has refused to sell them. I think that store 
should keep peanuts, and every other large 
grocery store, although they are high, from 15 
cents to 19 cents a pound. The dearest kind of 
hard nuts are 28 cents a pound. 

One morning last July a fine looking man, 
immaculately dressed, in a new light suit of 
clothes, was in the cemetery. . Of course, the 
squirrels and doves followed him about, begging. 
Seeing me when I entered, with a bag of nuts, he 
approached me and said, ‘‘ Please give me some 
of your nuts,”’ which, of course, I was glad to do. 
He sat down upon one of the foot stones of a 
grave and immediately he was surrounded by 
doves and squirrels; squirrels sat upon his arm 
and ate nuts. I said, ‘‘ They will soil your cloth- 
ing with their muddy feet.’ He replied, ‘‘I 
can’t help it if they do. I can’t destroy such 
confidence. I have never seen anything like it.” 

A woman tourist came to me one day and 
said, ‘‘I haven’t anything to give them. How 
tame they are. I do not know what would be- 


come of animals and birds, if it were not for the 
few kind-hearted people.”’ 

I have seen in that cemetery two or three times, 
a rather poorly dressed, middle-aged man. Yes- 
terday he had his pockets filled with ‘‘ White Oak 
Acorns,” which he said he got in the woods at 
“Franklin Park.’? He gaid, “I love animals. 
It is so mean to abuse animals. ‘These squirrels 
upon the Common are chased by boys and dogs. 
I have seen mothers give their children sticks 
to use in driving them. People call the squirrels 
to them and then do not give them anything. 
Yesterday, I saw a man offering a squirrel a 
piece of tobacco, and I spoke to him. I asked 
the attendant what they would get to drink after 
the water is turned off and he said nothing but 
snow.” 

Cold weather is on its way and soon there will 
be dreadful blizzards, and how the poor doves and 
squirrels will suffer without shelter. I am dis- 
tressed about them. I have spoken to many 
people. One and all say that there are too many 
doves and that there should be a shelter, tempor- 
ary, provided and some one appointed to hu- 
manely kill the surplus doves and destroy the 
eggs. A man said yesterday, ‘“‘It is a good idea 
and should be done. No one wants the birds 
soiling their buildings. They could be humanely 
killed and given to the poor for food.” 

I tried to interest Dr. Rowley and get him to 
write articles for the newspapers about the neces- 
sity of providing shelter for the doves upon the 
Common, but did not succeed, as he said that he 
does not think they suffer, as his society had not 
had any complaints, but I know they do. My 
cousin who rooms here and works in Boston, on 
crossing the Common, after asevere winter storm, 
has found living disabled doves with their wings 
frozen to their bodies, so that they could not fly. 
And the last time I was in Boston during the 
winter, I found two dead doves in a snowdrift. 

Why couldn’t there be a temporary winter 
structure put up in the center of the Common, 
just in front of that hill facing Tremont Street, 
which would be so far away from the street that 
it could hardly be seen, and the hill would pre- 
vent it from being seen from Beacon Street, the 
front part of the low structure being provided with 
a row of small hole entrances near the eaves and 
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opening into a long, narrow box, extending the 
entire length of the building and filled with straw? 
A humane person could be appointed to destroy 
the eggs and surplus doves. Dear friend, you 
have so much influence, won’t you please see 
what you can do, by calling attention to the sub- 
ject through the newspapers. It would do no 
good for me to write, as Iam not competent to do 
so, and am unknown, and have no influence. 
If such a thing can be done, I will help all I can, 
financially. 

Isn’t it dreadful the way women are wearing 
furs? Every kind of a cheap coat is trimmed with 
it. If they continue, soon there will not be a 
fur-bearing animal left. Why don’t the clergy- 
men say something about it from their pulpits? 
Dr. Cadman has set the example. Jam very soon 
going to send his sermon upon ‘Kindness to 
Animals”’ to all of the clergymen here.—A. M. D. 


This matter of the pigeons on the Common has 
come up before and I got permission to put up 
one large dove-cote on the little utility house 
situated on the corner of Tremont and Boylston 
Street part of the Common. This of course 
would have to be subject to the approval of the 
Park Commissioners, and I suppose even if it 
were made very large it would not accommodate 
half the pigeons now flying about the City. It 
was our intention to take care of it, and destroy 
the eggs and see that the pigeons were comfortably 
housed, but we could not raise the necessary 
money for the purpose, and carry on our nine 
Receiving Stations and Branches at the same 
time. 

For a number of years we have had one of 
our agents go to the Common every fall and win- 
ter, and continue it into the spring, carrying 
cracked corn for the pigeons; the squirrels also 
participate in this feast. This prevents their 
starving in the winter but it does not obviate the 
trouble of their multiplying so rapidly through 
the summer months which a large dove-cote were 
the eggs destroyed would accomplish. It is a 
serious question and one that cannot be settled in 
a moment, neither has the League at the present 
time sufficient money for this branch of work as 
the very least it would require to start with 
would be from $2,500 to $3,000.—A. H.S. 


Report of the Animal Rescue League Agent 


Brighton Stock Yards 
September 21, 1926. 


22,824 New York 1 cow dead 
3 calves dead 
2,229 Palmer, Mass. 1 calf dead 
1 calf shot 
55,423 Maine 2 calves dead 
55,458 Maine 2 calves dead 
1 calf shot 
3 very small calves 
27,201 New Hampshire 1 calf dead 
27,224 Maine 1 calf dead 
1 calf shot 
27,201 Maine 2 pigs dead 
1,918 Rutland, Vt. 4 calves dead 
1,926 Rutland, Vt. 1 calf dead 
1 calf shot 
18,456 Williamstown, Mass. 1 cow shot 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR.. V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 


M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 
FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 


Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog— He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D.V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER’ Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


SPRATT’S 
DOG FOODS 


provide all the essential 
bone and_ body- build- 
ing elements which 
dogs require to keep 
them in perfect health. 
No supplementary food 
is necessary when 
SPRATT’S is fed regu- 
larly. 


Your Grocer, Seedsman, Pet-shop or 
Sporting Goods Dealer can supply — 
and your veterinarian will recommend 
—SPRATT’S or get it for you. 


Write for this Free Book 


It contains many valuable 
hints on the care and feed- 
ing of all sizes and breeds of 
dogs, also a special section 
on the diseases of the dog 
which is invaluable to every 
dog-owner. Sent free on 
request. SPRATT’S PAT- 
ENT, Urp. Newark, Nw J. 
San Francisco * St. Louis 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets ai Bag 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or § 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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‘The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 ye s i me 
Fe with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1925 


We received and cared for: 
Gats PS a ON BN ore eas 
Dogs’ spo nie 2, a 
Horses). “lice ange eae a 835 
Birds). 34. “2 PR ee eee, 2 304 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 15 
72,540 
Number of horses given vacations . . . 14 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 84,070 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 27 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGEN'TS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY anaes) oth an Ont te ee JT ei Se hy be a LA MR eee ene ee 
Nortu Enp, InpusrriaL Scuoo, .. «om. . « 2b .39 NORTH BENNETT OTeEr es 
SOUZH SLND vue eens tome eeepc 109 NORTHAMPTONGS reece 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE oe oe wt we kU OA OeGre Sa ene 
DEDHAM.) = EP De See ee . . .  . PINE RipGE HOME oF REsT FoR HorsEs 
MEDFIELD oc ee ew wl le lw eh Cet | 6 BARTEETT-ANGEED HOME FOR-ANIMAES 
EAst Boston eo a REE Te ON ee SS es Saal ee 
WESTTBYNN ei cae ohio tee Seen ee a eee Se nee 
CHELSEAURET EE 2 ah07 te Gael ops cys, Ws aps che ced Beet ae eee 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


